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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. Orway. 
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THE LIBERAL ARTIFICE. 
( Concluded.) 


SOON after Frederick had dad 


posed of his clothes, he received a po- 
lite card from Mrs. Harwood, request- 
ing him to accompany her daughter and 
herself to the theatre that evening ; an 
invitation which he could not possibly 
comply with, from the disposal of his 
wardrobe. This added so much to his 
distress, that he grew outrageous ; and 
Brush, with tears in his eyes, began to 


ry 
administer relies. “ Sir,” said he, “do 


not despair; Mr. Gamble, w ho you 
know ran away, and left you to pay the 
five hundred dollars for him, has re- 
turned home loaded with cash. I met 
him, Sir, just now, and told him how 
much you had suffered upon his ac- 
count, on which he gave me these pa- 
pers.” Here the lad produced six bank 
notes of a hundred dollars each, which 
had been given him by Mr. Cellbridge. 
“Out of the latter,” said he, “Mr. 
Gamble desires you will take the ex- 
pences of the arrest.” It was some 
time before Frederick could believe he 
was awake. He turned the notes over, 
and at length cried—*“ Thank Heaven, 
I now have it in my power to shew my 
duty to my dear father. Here, Brush, 
seal up these five notes directly ; fly to 
my father’s house, and give them into 
his own hands. ‘They require no an- 
swer, and are the least restitution I can 





at present make him for the immense 
trouble and expence I have cost him. 
This supply, small as it is, may per- 


haps minister to his present wants.” 
At this instant a loud knocking was 
heard at the door ; which, when Brusk 
opened, a porter entered with the ap- 
parel, &c. which Frederick imagined 
were disposed of to the salesman. 
“ What means this ?” said he. ** Why, 
Sir,” replied Brush, “a worthy gen- 
tlemany finding Mr. Staytape had got 
an excellent bargain, repurchased the 
property of him, and desires you will 
make use of it for the present. The 
same good man, too Sir, continued the 
lad, “has paid all your debts, and here 
are receipts in full from every one of 
your creditors.”— You impose upon 
upon me, Brush,” cried he: “ what 
good man do you talk of ?’?—* You 
father, Sir! your father!” exclaimed 
Brush ; “ and here he is,” opening the 
door of an adjoining room where the 
two old gentlemen had been previously 
concealed. Mr. Richmore ran to his 
son, and embraced him with tears of 
joy ; who, unable to bear such a conflict 
of tumultuous passions, sunk insemsibly 
on the floor. 1, 

When Frederick recovered, he was 
informed that the report of his father’s 
reduced circumstances was merely a 
plan, suggested by Mr. Cellbridge, to 
open his eyes to the impropriety of his 
conduct, and before it was too late to 
snatch him from impending ruin, and 
bring him back to the paths of duty 








and honour ; and that, the latter gen- 
tleman, assisted by the honest Brush, 
had acted as his father’s agent in car- 
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rying the scheme into execution. 
excess of his parent’s goodness over 
whelmed Frederick in such a manner, 
that he could hardly express his grati- 
tude. “ You may pardon me, Sir,” 
said he; “ but I never can forgive my- 
self,”—“* Say no more, my dear son,’ 
replied Mr. Richmore ; “ let what has 
passed be forever buried in oblivion, 
and let us only think of the future 
happiness we shall enjoy. ‘here is a 
beautiful young lady, nearly related to 
our good friend Mr. Celibridge, who, 
having seen you at some of the public 
places, has no objections to receive your 
addresses.” —“* Pardon me, Sir,” re- 
turned Frederick ; “ my heart is already 
engaged, and Ihope you will not insist 
on what it is out of my power to com- 
ply with.”—* See the lady first,” said 
Mr. Cellbridge ; “aud if you have the 
smallest objection to her, I promise, on 
my honour, never to mention the mat- 
ter again.” 

Frederick was obliged to acquiesce ; 
and they all proceeded to H— street, 
where Mr. Cellbridge introduced the 
young gentleman to Mrs. Harwood and 
her dau; ghter. ** Here, my dear friend,” 
said % ends our comedy. I have for 
some time been acquainted with the 
affection you and my kinswoman have 
for each other; your father agrees to 
your union, and I will give her a for- 
tune equal to your own.” ‘The situa- 
tion of Frederick at this unexpected 
circumstance, is easier imagined than 
described. Suffice it to say, that he 
arrived at the summit of his happiness 
the mext day, ing married to his 
adorable .Miss ood. Honest 
Brush was ampl arded for his fi- 
delity, and still lives in the family of 
Frederick ; who, by his unexceptiona- 
ble conduct, gives continual proof how 
worthy he was of his father’s tenderness 

aud liberality. 











Were I called upon to give an opinion 
of what condition of life I considered 
to be the most independent, I should 
probably answer, that of a man of sense 
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living in a garret upon a certain income 
a-year, who can light his own fire, shave 
his own beard, and cook his own steak. 
Such a situation is the height of inde- 
pendence : he is placed so high as to be 
even out of the reach of envy, thieves 
will not molest him, and a trap is over 
his head through which to escape from 
fire; he has no occasion to ring twice 
for a servant; his dinner is never spoil- 
ed, unless he spoils it himself; he has 
no attachments unless it is for bi€cat ; 
he comes in when he likes, goes out 
when he likes, goes to rest when he 
likes, rises when he likes, reads when 
he likes, and walks when he Ifkes : his 
is not a state of solitude; he can go 
out into company when he pleases ; and 
if he be at home he finds a companion 
in a book or in his own mind; and the 
world is to hima mere puppet show, 
into which he looks at times for his 
amusement. But, however pleasing 
ithis scheme of independence miay be, 
ly et according to the great plan of Pro- 
jvidence, in this theatre of the world, 
every man has his particular part as- 
signed to him, which he is in duty 
bound to perform. He who can suit 
himself, therefore, to every thing, and” 
is readv to take any thing at a minute’s 
notice, 1s not only the most useful ac- 
tor, but is so perfectly at home in all 
he does, that he never suffers inconve- 
nience. Such a man cares little for 
the hard rubs and jostlings that he meets 
with, and laughs through the scene like 
a stroller before an audience of country 
bumpkins in a barn. 
— 
SLEEP. 
From Demoustier’s Letters on Mythology. 
Sleep reposes in a dark and tranquil 
grotto, situated in the centre of the 
city of Dreams ; the inhabitants of that 
city go out of it by opposite doors ; the 











one made of transparent horn, which is 
the gate of true dreams; the other of 
a brilliant ivory, and that is the portal 
of false visions. These fantastic de- 
mons are empowered to take at will, a 
thousand different habits, to go forth 
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and accost strangers approaching their 
city. ‘I'rue dreams present to the eyes 
of the philosophers, they favour, every 
project of man as constructed of vapour; 
they shew them thousands bartering 
real honour for the tinsel of flattery ; 
heroes looking like giants at a distance, 
but Lilliputians when near: in short, 
through the prism of these dreams, 
which reduces all things to their just 
value, the sage learns that true royalty 
is reduced to the empire which man 
exercises over himself in a wise ob- 
Scurity ; true wealth often associated 
with poverty, poverty with opulence, 
false brilliancy with splendour, pleasure 
only with expectation, torment in frui- 
tion, nothingness in grandeur. False 
dreams, which are much more nume- 
rous than the former, offer to single 
girls a long retinue of sighing lovers ; 
to widows, they shew the preparations 
for their second nuptials ; they place 
before the eyes of young physicians 
plague and pestilence, whole provinces 
filled with invalids imploring their aid, 
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contrary, will f2wn upon him, bidding him, as it 
were, welcome to the house. Nay, I know men 
who are not only wanting in general benevolence, 
but have not that attachment to any one eir 
own species which every dog has to hi P. 
secondly, a polite man must know the pany 
in which he converses, and what measure of re- 
spect is due to each of them. For an undistin- 
guished civility, without regard to rank, worth, 
sense or knowledge, is not politeness. Thirdly, 
he must be so much of a philosopher as to know 
himself, and not assume more in regard to any 
of the particulars above mentioned that belo: 

to him. In one word, he must not be vain; for 
vanity, though it may be concealed for some time, 
will break out upon certain occasions, and give 
great offence to those with whom you converse. 
And lastly, a man in order to be polite, must 
have the sense of the pulchrum et decorum, and 
of what is graceful and becoming in sentiments 
and behaviour, without which there is nothing 
amiable or praiseworthy among men ; and as this 
sense is the foundation of all virtue, it was not 
I think without reason that the ancients reckoned 
politeness, or urbanity, as they styled it, among 
the virtues. 


ee 


CROSS READINGS—From the late London 
Papers. 
A sturgeon, measuring six feet in length—was 
confirmed in the cathedral church of Carlisle. 
Fourteen men passengers, besides women and 
children, going to reside—in an owl’s nest on the 








and holding in their trembling hands 


purses heavy with gold ; te the children | 


of the muses they seem to offer acade- 
mic chairs, cradles of laurel, and busts 
darkened with the smoke of incense, 
and the dust of ages. Others of these 
light illusions realize to the eyes of the 
calculator and natural philosopher boats 
which traverse the most rapid waters, 
self moved and guided ; balloons voy- 
aging through the air, against the air 
itself; slippers with which one may 
dance on the sea with dry feet; chari- 
ots self impelled, that ascend. to the 
moon; the philosopher’s stone, the 
discovery of the longitude, with a mil- 
lion of et ceteras equally extravagant 
and deceiving. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
Lord Monboddo’s definition of Politeness. 

In the first place, a general benevolence or 

love of apiiiek which makes what the French 


top of an old church steeple. 
A gold mime has been discovered in India, and 
| —was stopped by two footpads near Windsor. 

Were taken alive, in the river Severn, near 
Gloucester, on Thursday last—nine hundred and 
twenty-two youth of both sexes. 

Earl C was married on Saturday morning 
to Miss B , —and sold her, with a halter 
about her neck, for fourteen shillings. 

Yesterday a boy threw himself out of a two 
pair of stairs window—according to act of par- 
liament. 

Arrived from London, with the newest fashions 
—tive heifers and fifteen store pigs. 

Fifteen sail of the line ready for sea—were or- 
dered to be laid on the table. 

A number of well authenticated cures—were 
all convicted of forgery. 

Hardy’s new invented blacking ball-—to beau- 
tify the face and hands. 

Evening dress for Jamuary—-one bundred and 
seventeen oak trees. 

An elegant newly erected mansion house—wazs 
taken out alive, through a hole cut im the bottom 
of the vessel. 

I received your fresh supply of medicine, in two 
double boxes-~and heard the deceased ery out 
murder. 








call politesse vaturelle, and without which polite- 


ness is mere form and etiquette. Now, there are 
men of this age who have not in their nature the 
philanthropy of a Newfoundland dog, who will 
not bark or growl at a s who comes to 
his master's house at a proper time, but, on the 














Hard Time:.—A southern writer, speaking of 
“the hardness of the times, says—Itis hand to get 
a good wite-hard to get a husband—hard 
to live single—and exceeding band te get goad 
markets and money. 
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POETRY. 
STANZAS. 


“Man giveth up the ghost, and where is he ? 
Job c. 14. v. 10 


** AND where is he ?” not by her side 
Whose every wart he lov’d to tend; 
Not in those vallies wand’ring wide, 
Where, sweetly lost, he oft would wend : 
That form belov’d he marks no more, 
Those scenes admir’d, no more shall see; 
Those scenes are lovely as before, 
And she as fair—but “ Where is he ?” 
No, no, the radiance is not dim 
That used to gild his fav’rite hill, 
The pleasures that were dear to him, 
Are dear to life and nature still ; 
And yet his home is not as fair, 
Neglected must his gardens be, 
The lillies droop and wither there, 
And seem to whisper—“ Where is he ?” 
His was the pomp, the crowded hall, 
But where is now the proud display ; 
His riches, honours, pleasures, all 
Desire could frame, but where are they ? 
And he—as some tall rock that stands 
Protected by the circling sea— 
Surrounded by admiring bands, 


Seemed proudly strong—where now is he? 


The church-yard bears an added stone, 
The fire-side shews a vacant chair; 
Here sadness dwells and weeps alone, 
And Death displays his banner there : 
The life is o’er, the breath has fled, 
And what has been, no more sjiall be, 
The well known form, the welcome tread, 
Oh where are they—and “‘ Where is he? 


a 


TO 


Yes, let the miser count his got, 
And toil and scrape to swell the heap ; 
Say, can the heart that’s winter cold, 
Of wealth the fruitful pleasures reap ? 
Say, can the soul in self that’s wrapt, 
The bliss of pure enjoyment taste ? 
Ah, no! when feeling’s chain is snapt, 
How void the heart, how drear the waste! 
Was it for this, poor creeping thing ! 
To pine within a gilded cage, 
That nature gave thee power to wing 
The piercing thought, and read her page ? 
Does shite ne’er whisper inthy dream, 
“The wretch who loves himself alone, 
“Can never drink of rapture’s stream, 
“ Or conscious warm existence own !” 
The sweetest joys which wealth can give, 
To light pale want’s lack lustre eye, 
And aid the care-worn mind to live, 
Are joys which thou can’st never buy. 
Then count thy hoards of shining gold, 
And toil and scrape to swell the heap; 
The heart like thine that’s winter cold, 
The fruits of wealth can never reap! 
Oh ! give to me sweet nature’s right, 
The balm of life, blest liberty ; 
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q And the warm throb of soft delight 


} I found, like Love, my peace was lost. 


Inscription on a natural grotto, near a deep stream, 






That thrills the soul of sympathy ! 
Give me, oh Heaven the power to heal 
The wounded soul of sinking woe ; 
Give me the bosom quick to feel 
Affection’s purést, warmest glow! 
Give me to share in Julia’s sigh, 
And rest my head on Julia’s breast ; 
To chase the tear from Julia’s eye ; 
Then let the miser take the reat! P. R. 





LOVE WITHOUT ARMS 
Imitated from the French. 
Idalia’s little god one day, 

Who near to lovely Rosa stood, 
Threw bow and arrows quick away, 

And quench’d his flambeau in the flood. 
A chrystal tear begem’d each eye, 

He seem’d by woe full sore oppress’d ; 
Sob after sob, and sigh on sigh, 

Broke from his anxious heaving breast. 
Thinking that some one’s stern disdain, 
Thus caus’d the urchin to complain, 
With footsteps light as air I fled, 

To hush his frantic piercing cries, | 
To quell his fears, to chafe his head, 

And wipe his cheeks and humid eyes. 
When soon with my intentions pleas’d, 

His face assum’d its wonted glow; 
Whilst I the happy moment seiz’d 

His troubled thoughts and greifs to know. 
When thus the rosy, trembling child, 
Whisper’d to me in accents mild : 

**Canst thou view fair Rosanna’s charms, 

And mark her brilliant eyes of fire ; 
That face which ev’ry bosom warms; 

And then my cause of grief inquire ? 
For while such smiles adorn the maid, 

I must confess myself undone ; 

She’ll conquer hearts without my aid, 

And make all bow before her throne.” 
I cast one look—when to my cost, 
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—— 
FROM THE PERSIAN. 
« By Sir W. Jones. 
On paren{ Knees a naked new born child, 
| Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smil’d; 
So live, that sinking in thy last long sleep, 


Calm thou mayst smile, while all around thee 
weep. 
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Heat, rose-lip’d cherub, haunts this spot :-= 
She slumbers oft in yonder nook -— 

If in the shade you trace her not, 
Plunge—and you'll find her in the brook ! 
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The Publication Office of this Work is re- 
| moved to No. 193, Lombard Street, where sub- 











scriptions and communications will be received. 
Any note, however, addressed to the Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Ches- 
nut Street, will meet with immediate attention. 


